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DIOCESAN SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS PAY TRIB- 
UTE TO MONSIGNOR GEORGE JOHNSON * 


I am sure that during the course of our meeting today 
we have all sensed a great void—a void which has been 
caused by the absence of our departed friend, Monsignor 
George Johnson. To us older men who have known him for 
many, many years and to the younger superintendents who 
studied under him at the Catholic University, as well as to 
those here who knew him mostly by reputation, the news 
of the death of Doctor Johnson came indeed as a tremen- 
dous shock. We were in no way prepared for it. When we 
saw him at Atlantic City last spring, his health seemed bet- 
ter than ever before. He seemed to be in splendid condition. 
If he had been older, we might have received the news of 
his death philosophically, but it is difficult for us to recon- 
cile ourselves to the loss of one who seemingly had many 
fruitful years before him in the service of God in the field 
of Catholic education. 

I don’t know of any other individual in this entire coun- 
try whose passing could constitute such a loss to American 
education as the passing of Doctor Johnson. I say 
that despite the fact that during the past few years we 
have lost two outstanding leaders in Catholic education in 
the persons of the saintly Bishop Howard and the scholarly 
Bishop Peterson. Within the structure of Catholic educa- 
tion these men were giants. They were guiding spirits, 
inspirational leaders, and wise counselors. But I doubt if 
even these outstanding gentlemen, distinguished educators 
though they were, exercised as widespread an influence in 
the educational affairs of this country as did Doctor John- 
son. I say that because as their spokesman he was more 
widely known; he was the liaison officer between Catholic 


* Delivered by Monsignor D. F. Cunningham, Superintendent of 
Schools of the Archdiocese of Chicago and President of the School 
Superintendents’ Department of the National Catholic Educational 
Association, during the meeting of the Catholic Superintendents at the 
Commodore Hotel in New York on November 9, 1944, 
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education and State education, between Catholic educators 
and secular educators. By his wisdom, by his prudence, 
and by his amiability in his dealings with those outside the 
field of Catholic education, he raised the prestige of Cath- 
olic education greatly. By his writings, by his contacts, and 
by his radio speeches he awakened the people of this coun- 
try to the important work that Catholic education was doing 
and he made them respect Catholic education. His judg- 
ments were highly regarded even by those who differed 
with him on many points, and his measured words always 
merited serious consideration. 

This was especially true when he appeared before Con- 
gressional committees as our spokesman. There his gift 
for cogent summation and his penetrating analysis of the 
matter under discussion won the admiration of committee 
members. He always took a wide view of every subject. 
He knew where to give ground, when to yield a point; where 
to stand firm when vital principles were involved. When 
national education problems were under discussion and com- 
mittees appointed to consider these problems, the name of 
Doctor Johnson was always included. His ability was well 
known to President Roosevelt and to President Hoover, and 
they frequently suggested his name for important commit- 
tees. As far back as 1929, President Hoover appointed him 
a member of the National Advisory Council on Education, 
and President Roosevelt gave him a similar appointment in 
1937. At the time of his death he was a member of the War- 
time Commission on Education and his popularity with 
secular educators was evidenced by the fact that three times 
he served as secretary of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. 

I feel sure that you will all agree with me when I say that 
of all the contacts he had with various organizations his 
association with the Superintendents’ section was the one he 
prized most. He looked upon the superintendents of schools 
as the vital links in the Catholic education chain. When, 
for example, he made certain commitments as a member of 
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national committees, he looked to us as the representatives 
of our bishops to carry out those commitments. And we 
were always glad to cooperate in his well thought out plans. 
He enjoyed these meetings; here he could talk freely for he 
knew that he was among friends. He kept us well informed 
about movements and tendencies which might in any way 
affect the welfare of Catholic education in any part of the 
country. He had the deepest respect for the opinions of the 
various superintendents as was evidenced by the fact that he 
frequently asked for our opinions, before acting on impor- 
tant matters. 

He did a great job. He did the work of ten men, and he 
never complained. In fact he was already ready to place 
a greater load on his already overburdened shoulders. 

No wonder we superintendents miss this great educator, 
this great priest of God, this great humanitarian, and true 
friend. 

Today as we pay our tribute of respect to Doctor Johnson, 
at this luncheon we welcome his successor, the new Director 
of Education of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Monsignor Frederick Hochwalt. I am revealing no secret 
when I say that for sometime before he died Doctor Johnson 
had looked with favor upon this capable young man. In 
fact, he had frequently expressed the wish to have Doctor 
Hochwalt in Washington as his assistant and later as his 
successor. Were he here today how glad he would be to see 
his wish fulfilled! The members of the committee of super- 
intendents who have sponsored this luncheon rejoice at the 
opportunity it affords to honor and welcome Monsignor 
Johnson’s successor. Monsignor Hochwalt, we all know that 
you have been placed in a very difficult job, in a very trying 
period of our country’s history. But as you begin your 
work, we know that you will find encouragement in the 
knowledge that you can always depend on the members of 
the Superintendents’ Department to lighten your burden 
whenever and wherever we can. 











THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE IN 
AMERICA 


REV. JOSEPH B. COLLINS, S.8., D.D., Po.D., The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C 


Historical Note 


The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine is one of the 
fairly numerous societies which were formed about the time 
of the Council of Trent solely to provide religious instruc- 
tion to children and adults in neglected districts of cities and 
towns in Italy and Spain. The decrees of the Council rela- 
tive to popular religious education, and the subsequent pub- 
lication of the Catechism of the Council of Trent gave a new 
impetus to the teaching of religion and contributed largely 
to the Catholic counter-reformation. Of the societies which 
arose during this period, the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine alone remains a purely lay organization ; the others 
which have survived were incorporated into approved re- 
ligious orders and congregations. 

In 1560, during the pontificate of Pius IV, Marcus de 
Sadis Cusani, a native of Milan, came to Rome where he 
established a center of catechetical instruction for children 
and adults. He associated with himself several priests and 
a number of pious laymen in this praiseworthy undertak- 
ing, which soon enlisted the interest and services of Caesar 
Baronius, later Cardinal, and of Enrico Pietra of Piacenza, 
who was one of the first companions of St. Philip Neri in the 
Congregation of the Oratory. In 1567, Pope St. Pius V, 
a zealous proponent of the prescriptions of the Council of 
Trent relative to catechetical instruction, gave his special 
approval to the Confraternity, terming it “a most sacred 
work of the Catholic Church,” and enriched it with indul- 
gences. 

St. Charles Borromeo found the Confraternity already 





1 Dizionario di Erudizione Storico-Ecclesiastica (Moroni), XIX, p. 
265. See also Rev. Raymond Prindiville, The Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Ecclesiastical Review Press, pp. 18-21. 
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well established in his See city of Milan when he took up his 
duties there in 1563. Upon the death of the great Cardinal 
in 1584, there were more than 40,000 children and adults 
enrolled in the Confraternity classes which were conducted 
by some 3,000 teachers and home visitors in 740 schools.? 
Other saintly teachers who were actively interested in the 
Confraternity during its early years were St. Robert Bellar- 
mine, St. Francis de Sales, and St. Peter Canisius. The 
complete history of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
in Europe and in the mission countries after the sixteenth 
century has yet to be written. One can, however, trace its 
existence through the intervening centuries to our own time 
in the papal decrees, rescripts and other documents wherein 
the Holy See manifested its guiding interest in its continu- 
ance. The publication of the formal Statutes in 1704 and 
the Motu Proprio of Benedict XIV in 1755 are instances of 
the solicitude of the Church in the work of the Confrater- 
nity. “It survived all the storms which passed over the 
Church,” observed Father Spirago, “and to this day is doing 
a great deal of. good in different parts of the world.” 4 


Revival of the Confraternity: Canonical Status 

The revival and extension of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine in our own time is due in large measure to the 
promulgation of the Encyclical Acerbo nimis of Pope Pius 
X. This remarkable document, “On the Teaching of Chris- 
tian Doctrine,” written nearly forty years ago, expressed 
the chief aim and purpose of the Confraternity. “Let re- 
ligion classes be founded to instruct in the truths of faith 
and in the practice of Christian life the young people who 
frequent the public schools, from which all religious teach- 
ing is banned.” ® Pius X saw on all sides the dangers to the 





2 Rev. Joseph B. Collins, “St. Charles Borromeo and the CCD,” Our 
Parish Confraternity, November, 1942, pp. 2-3. 

3 Father Martin Brennan has written an excellent study of this or- 
ganization for his native country, The Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine in Ireland: 1775-1835, Dublin, 1934. 

4 Spirago’s Method of Teaching Christian Doctrine, p. 520. 

5 Acerbo nimis, AAS, XXXVII, 1905, p. 623. 
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faith of his beloved little ones who in many countries were 
subject io an education avowedly divorced from religion and 
its influence. He called upon the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine to furnish religious instruction to all who were 
deprived of it, and ordered the establishment of the Confra- 
ternity in all parishes throughout the world. “Through this 
Confraternity,” wrote the Holy Father, “the parish priests, 
especially in places where there is a scarcity of priests, will 
find valuable helpers for catechetical instruction in pious 
lay persons who will lend their aid to the holy and salutary 
work both out of zeal for the glory of God and as a means 
of gaining the numerous indulgences granted by the Sover- 
eign Pontiffs.” 

The Code of Canon Law repeated the prescription of Pius 
X relative to the universal erection of the Confraternity and 
provided that, once established in a diocese by the Ordinary, 
it is ipso jure aggregated to the Archconfraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine whose headquarters is in Rome.* More re- 
cently, under Pope Pius XI, the Congregation of the Coun- 
cil stipulated that membership in the Confraternity “is open 
to all who are capable of teaching and enkindling love for 
the catechism, especially teachers in schools, and all who 
are equipped with the knowledge of teaching methods.” 
Recognizing the need of trained teachers, the Decree points 
out, “Let all of these, whether asked or commanded, as 
cheerful givers whom the Lord loveth, freely and gladly 
donate their services to aid this work. The help of mem- 
bers of religious communities according to Canon 1334 must 
not be lacking in a work so tending to salvation, so accept- 
able to God, and so necessary for the good of souls, if re- 
quired by the Ordinary of the place.” 7 

Richly endowed by the Church with indulgences for its 
members, the Confraternity today enjoys a place second to 
no other organization in the local parish. Our Apostolic 
Delegate pointed out the value of the Confraternity when 





6 Canon 711:2. 
7 Provido sane concilio, AAS, XXVII, 1935, p. 149. 
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he appealed for many willing workers to enroll in its mem- 
bership. ‘Men and women of all ages and conditions,” he 
wrote, “you should give your names and contribute your 
activities to the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. ... 
The Church has defined this work in the words of the Vicar 
of Christ on earth as the choicest field of Catholic Action, 
and ‘your choicest cooperation or participation in the Apos- 
tolate of the hierarchy of the Church.’ ” ® 

From the foregoing it is clear that the Confraternity is a 
lay organization fully approved and commanded to be estab- 
lished everywhere to assist the pastors in imparting re- 
ligious knowledge to all who stand in need of such instruc- 
tion. The Confraternity does not aim to supplant the parish 
school but to educate those pupils who are unable for many 
reasons to attend a Catholic school. This is particularly 
true of pupils of the public schools. According to Bishop 
O’Hara, Chairman of the Confraternity’s Episcopal Com- 
mittee, “It (the CCD) stresses and with notable success to 
encourage children and youth to enroll in Catholic schools 
, and colleges. Experience has shown that Confraternity 
classes have led many thousands to their first acquaintance 
with Catholic schools.” ® 


Division of Workers 


The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine may be said to 
have two primary objectives: religious education of children 
and youth who are outside the Catholic school system, and 
the offering of instruction on a parish basis to adults, both 
Catholic and non-Catholic. The constitution of the Con- 
fraternity as approved by the Holy See provides that this 
work be entrusted to the Active members as distinguished 
from the Associate members whose duties in the main are 
to support the organization financially and to pray for its 





8 Most Rev. A. G. Cicognani, “The Appeal of the Church to the 
Laity,” Proceedings of National Confraternity Congress, 1939, N. C. 
W. C., p. 5. 

9 Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, Catholic Education and the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine, N. C. W. C., 1942, p. 57. 
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success. The Active members who engage in religious in- 
struction are Teachers, Helpers, and Fishers or Home Vis- 
itors. It is noteworthy that this division of workers is 
dentical with that employed by the Confraternity in Milan 
during the time of St. Charles Borromeo. In this country 
they are employed in the conduct of School Year Religion 
classes and in Summer Vacation Schools. All activities of 
the parish unit of the Confraternity are directed by the 
local parish director under the over-all supervision of the 
diocesan director who is appointed by the Bishop. 

The CCD program for adults is more diversified. There 
are Discussion Clubs made up of small groups in the parish 
under a Leader, Parent-Educators, who undertake to pro- 
vide an adequate religious atmosphere in the home, and the 
Apostolate to Non-Catholics which aims to bring the Faith 
to others outside the fold. Moreover, the Confraternity is 
organized to provide when needed religious correspondence 
courses, missions and retreats for public school pupils, and 
to furnish a religious program in missions on Sundays and 
holydays of obligation when the priest is not present to 
offer Mass. This varied program of adult education spon- 
sored by the Confraternity is in keeping with its historical 
tradition and in accord with the paternal wishes of the Holy 
See, “Lest the religious instruction given to children be for- 
gotten as they grow older.” ?° Pope Pius X recalled “that 
in these days adults not less than the young stand in need 
of religious instruction, . . . not only those in the lower 
walks of life, but we should include and indeed more espe- 
cially all those who, while endowed with a certain amount 
of talent and culture and possessing abundant knowledge 
of profane matters, have no care or thought for religion.” 1" 

The Discussion Clubs are a most fruitful means of adult 
education. More than a decade of experience has given 
the Confraternity an approved method and procedure which 
if carefully followed will ensure success. Our Holy Father 





10 Provido sane concilio, AAS, XX VII, 1935, p. 150. 
11 Acerbo nimis, AAS, XXXVII, n. 618. 
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stressed the need of this means of education in these words, 
“The need of our times requires that the laity, who cooper- 
ate with the hierarchy of the Church, secure for themselves 
a@ knowledge of religious subjects which is not poor and 
meager but rich and solid, through the medium of books and 
discussion clubs, so that they will greatly benefit themselves, 
and at the same time will be able to instruct the ignorant, 
refute stubborn adversaries, and be of assistance to their 
well-meaning associates.” 1° 

The Parent-Educators aim above all else to assist Catholic 
parents in the religious training of their children, even 
parents whose children attend the parish school. “Nothing 
could be more fatal than the view of some Catholic parents 
that just because they intend to send their children to the 
Catholic school they are absolved from all personal responsi- 
bilities as religious and moral educators.” 4° In these words, 
Bishop O’Hara has expressed the scope of the Parent-Edu- 
cator program of the CCD. 

The Apostolate to non-Catholics is a parish activity whose 
purpose is to bring the faith to the “other sheep” by means 
of prayer, distribution of Catholic literature, sponsoring 
inquiry classes, and by street-preaching. This division of 
the Confraternity “utilizes every other membership division 
in the parish: teachers, fishers, helpers, discussion club 
leaders, and parent-educators—all should be apostles to non- 
Catholics.” 14 


Growth of the CCD in the United States 


The development of the Confraternity in our country over 
a relatively brief period of years elicited from our Holy 
Father in 1939 the commendation: “rich in achievement, 





12 Encyclical Letter to the American Hierarchy, AAS 1939, XXXI, 
p. 641. 

18 Catholic Education and the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
op. cit., p. 51. 

14 Manual of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, N. C. W. C., 
p. St. 
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richer still in promise.” 15 This growth can be seen in a 
brief survey of the more important milestones in its his- 
tory. Bishop O’Hara, who was a pioneer in the religious 
vacation school movement and a potent factor in the develop- 
ment of the Confraternity in this country, has written the 
details of its inception as follows: 


“The spread of religious vacation schools led to an 
annual national conference on the religious instruction 
of children not in Catholic schools as a sectional fea- 
ture of the National Catholic Rural Life Congress, held 
annually since 1923. A consciousness of the need of 
more systematic direction of the solution of this vast 
problem grew with the years and led, on the occasion 
of the Rural Life Conference in St. Paul, October, 1934, 
to a petition addressed to the Hierarchy at its annual 
meeting in November, 1934, for the establishment of 
an Episcopal Committee on the Confraternity of Chris- 
tion Doctrine. The petition was favorably received 
and an Episcopal Committee of three members was 
appointed, which at once provided for a Department of 
Confraternity Publications and set up the office of the 
National Center of the Confraternity as a bureau in 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference to be of serv- 
ice to diocesan catechetical offices.” 1° 


In the decade that has since passed two additional members 
have been added to the Episcopal Committee of the Confra- 
ternity. 

In 1933, the National Shrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion at the Catholic University was designated as the Center 
(ecclesiastical) of the Confraternity in the United States 
by an official letter of Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore and Washington. In October, 1935, the 
first National Congress was held in Rochester, N. Y. These 





15 Encyclical Letter to the American Hierarchy, AAS 1939, XXXI, 
638. 


p. a 
16 Catholic Education and the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
p. 11 
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gatherings on a national scale have been continued each year 
in various key cities until their interruption by the war. 
The last Congress was held at Philadelphia in November, 
1941. 


Our Parish Confraternity, the first publication on a na- 
tional scale exclusively devoted to Confraternity activities, 
appeared in February, 1942. It is received by every parish 
director in the United States and by many Confraternity 
workers in Canada. This publication, as is true of the offi- 
cial Confraternity materials, is printed at the St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 


The American Catholic Biblical Association was organ- 
ized in 1936. It arose from the original board of scripture 
scholars who initiated and carried to execution the new 
revised version of the New Testament, known as the Con- 
fraternity edition. This project, as well as the present work 
of revising the Old Testament, was undertaken to give teach- 
ers of religion and discussion club members easy access to a 
modern translation of the scriptures and authoritative com- 
mentaries on the sacred books. This learned body of scholars 
has placed its talents and services at the disposition of the 
Confraternity. 

The revision of the Baltimore Catechism is another major 
achievement of the Confraternity. Begun in 1935, this work 
was completed in 1941, and it carries the personal approval 
of Pius XI and the authorization of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Council. 

The Publications Department and the National Center of 
the Confraternity are engaged in carrying out the purpose 
for which they were established by the Episcopai Committee 
ten years ago. The Publications Department issues texts 
and pamphlets on organization, teachers manuals, and 
religious discussion club aids. It already has a list of more 
than fifty items that have appeared, some of which are 
available in French and Spanish. At the request of the 
diocesan directors, or of parish officers of the Confraternity, 
this department furnishes exhibits of materials and in- 
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formation on their use; it also maintains a well-stocked 
catechetical library of textbooks, commentaries, charts and 
various visual aids. 

The National Center of the Confraternity, with a priest 
director and an experienced staff, is one of the bureaus of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference. The National 
Center functions as a clearing house for Confraternity in- 
formation that is supplied readily to all who request it. This 
office exercises no authority over the Confraternity organ- 
izations in the various dioceses, since each local unit in the 
parishes operates through its own diocesan director under 
the guidance of the Ordinary. The diocesan directors make 
use of the National Center to keep abreast of the latest de- 
velopments in their field and it serves as a medium of ex- 
change whereby they receive information of interest from 
all sections of the country. 

The Episcopal Committee has authorized the formation 
of standing committees of the National Center that are made 
up of diocesan directors. These committees have gradually 
increased in number as necessity warranted until today they 
stand at fifteen. The latest is the Teaching Sisters’ Commit- 
tee, with members appointed directly by their general or 
provincial Superior to assist the National Center in its work, 
and to act as official representatives of the Confraternity 
within the limits of their own communities. The Sisters’ 
Committee now includes 71 members, and although it oper- 
ates strictly and solely within the community, in external 
Confraternity activities the Sisters gladly offer their serv- 
ices to their own diocesan directors. The National Center is 
also assisted in its work by an Advisory Board consisting of 
Archdiocesan directors. This body at the suggestion of the 
Episcopal Committee was organized in 1942. 

Released Time is a subject of grave importance to the Con- 
fraternity at the present time. Where it is adopted, Release 
Time provides for formal religious instruction of public 
school pupils of all denominations during school hours 
either within the public school building or in some adjacent 
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location. The legal authorization for this procedure varies 
in the different States where it is in effect. As far back as 
1876 a court decision in Vermont leaves to the discretion 
of the local school boards the authority to release public 
school pupils for religious instruction. In 1940 some au- 
thorization to provide released time instruction had been 
made in 38 States; several States have considered or enacted 
legislation in this direction since that time. Despite un- 
favorable criticism from certain quarters, one feels that 
Released Time affords an important element in solving the 
problem of religious education for public school students. 
It will not wholly solve the problem, but where it is avail- 
able or under consideration, this medium may well be ener- 
getically supported. Release Time demands adequately pre- 
pared teachers and proper facilities for carrying out the 
program. 

A recent development of the Confraternity has been its 
establishment in Catholic hospitals. Due to the zeal of 
Monsignor M. J. Gruenewald, of the diocese of Belleville, a 
vigorous unit of the Confraternity was formed in St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital in that city. A report of this activity was 
made at the recent meeting of the diocesan directors, and 
since that time other units have been organized in a num- 
ber of other Catholic hospitals in the middle west. 


Provisions for Spiritual Development of Members 


In keeping with the primary purpose of all organizations 
working for the good of souls, the spiritual welfare and the 
personal sanctification of the members must not be lost sight 
of. The Constitution of the Confraternity urges its mem- 
bers, both active and associate, to say daily one Our Father 
and one Hail Mary for the success of the Confraternity pro- 
gram, and to receive the Sacraments once a month for this 
intention. All the members, moreover, are frequently re- 
minded of the rich store of indulgences which the Church 
has placed at the disposition of the workers and learners as 
well. As one experienced diocesan director put it, “due 
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attention should be given to spiritual exercises, e.g., prayer 
in common, spiritual reading, and brief ascetic instructions. 
. . . I would inject a strong current of spirituality into the 
entire program. Members would be conscious of their high 
dignity as cooperators with the priest in doing the work of 
Christ’s kingdom; and no opportunity would be lost to help 
them grow in sanctity and virtue, particularly through par- 
ticipation in the sacred liturgy of the Church.” 37 

More than a year ago the Crusade of Weekday Mass was 
inaugurated in a number of dioceses under the patronage of 
the Confraternity. It consists of individuals who assist at 
Mass at least on one weekday, preferably oftener, in repa- 
ration for the carelessness of those who neglect Sunday 
Mass and as an act of intercession for our boys in the armed 
services who are unable to attend Sunday Mass. Ata recent 
meeting of the diocesan directors, it was suggested by 
Bishop O’Hara that the principal intention of members of 
the Crusade would be to pray for the canonization of Pope 
Pius X, this in a spirit of gratitude for one whose priestly 
zeal for religious instruction prompted a revival of life and 
energy for the Confraternity throughout the world. 

The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in America as 
of today has grown in scope and in influence from the modest 
beginnings of a decade ago. That God has blessed its brief 
life in our country is beyond doubt. But its real task lies 
ahead. Religious instruction for the young, adequate in- 
formation on Catholic truth and life for the adult—these 
are weighty responsibilities for any organization to assume 
either in whole or in part. With the interest of all and with 
the help of many, guided by the Church who has blessed its 
beginnings and its growth, the Confraternity will go on 
through the post-war years that lie darkly ahead. 





17 Very Rev. Leon A. MeNeill, “Organizing the Parish Confrater- 
nity,” Proceedings of the National Confraternity Congress, 1941, p. 37. 











RADIO AND EDUCATION 
EDUCATIONAL FM BROADCASTING 


A more intensive use of radio for educational purposes 
has been predicted at Federal Communications Commission 
hearings during the month of October. Thirty-five State 
university FM stations, State-wide radiocasts, and a world- 
wide University of the Air are all in prospect. 

To date there are 12 State universities with standard 
radiocasting stations, but according to report 35 are now 
actively considering the matter or have already applied for 
a construction permit. 

Education officials of Maryland, Ohio, Michigan, and New 
England plan for State and regional use of educational 
radiocasting. 

Chicago, New York, San Francisco, and Cleveland Boards 
of Education operate FM educational stations on the air 
today. Another is operated by the University of Illinois. 
Stations are under construction by the Iowa State Univer- 
sity, University of Southern California, Buffalo Board of 
Education, and the University of Kentucky. 

Five FM channels in the radio spectrum are now reserved 
for the exclusive use of education. Educators are asking 
the Commission to set aside 15 channels. 

Programs contemplated for FM stations will be directed 
to both homes and schools. These will include not only regu- 
lar courses of instruction, but will offer in addition concerts, 
news, and discussions. All the cultural resources concen- 
trated at universities will be used. Farmers will be kept 
advised of expert findings in the agricultural field; house- 
wives will be assisted by professional economists, and busi- 
nessmen and laborers helped by those making a continuous 
study of the problems of labor, management, and produc- 
tion. 

About half of the 35 State institutions considering estab- 
lishment of FM stations have indicated that the stations will 
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be related to projected State networks of FM educational 
stations. 

There are now about 500,000 FM receivers in the hands 
of the public. Manufacturers have estimated they could 
turn out 5,000,000 sets a year as soon as wartime regula- 
tions are lifted, provided they know the band assigned. 

Plans have been announced for a world radio university 
through the facilities of the World Wide Broadcasting 
Foundation in Boston. As soon as its transmitters are freed 
from emergency war service, the Foundation plans to 
resume radiocasts directed to home receivers of foreign 
listeners in four basic European tongues with special pro- 
grams in less-known languages. International commerce, 
household hygiene, backgrounds of civilization, and world 
religions are among the subjects to be covered. 

In the commercial FM field, approximately 40 stations are 
now licensed to operate and 248 applications are pending 
before the Commission. 

The extent to which radio will be an influence in educa- 
tional circles after the war is also indicated by the communi- 
cations fellowships for students from other American re- 
publics now being offered by the Federal Communications 
Commission. The fellowships are to be of the interne-train- 
ing type consisting of study and training in the various di- 
visions of the Federal Communications Commission. The 
program includes activities in the engineering department 
in the allocation of radio frequencies, training in monitoring 
stations, in frequency measurements, spectrum occupancy, 
and in related topics. 

Types of fellowships, qualifications, and awards of fellow- 
ships are treated in the Federal Register, October 31, 1944, 
title 47, pp. 12, 973-74. " 


Educators and school administrators are asking many 
pertinent questions as to what FM broadcasting is, how it 
may be used educationally, how to plan an FM station, and 
what are approximate costs of building and maintenance. 
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The answers to these questions are furnished through the 
following materials furnished by the Broadcast Transmitter 
Section, RCA Victor Division of the Radio Corporation of 
America. 


I. What is FM? 


FM or Frequency Modulation is a comparatively new 
broadcasting service. It is a new technique applied to the 
transmission and reception of sound broadcasting on ultra- 
short waves. It furnishes an improved method of bringing 
to the radio audience broadcast programs with superior 
tonal quality. The combination or use of FM with the very 
high frequencies (or ultra-short wave lengths) offers a 
number of advantages, among which are the following: 


1. It virtually eliminates interference from natural 
and man-made static. 

2. Because wider channels are used, higher fidelity 
sound can be transmitted. 

3. The effective service area of an FM station does not 
vary from night to day but remains constant. 

4. Many stations can operate on the same frequency 
by judicious geographical spacing without creating 
interference with each other. 


FM has already been authorized by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission on a full commercial basis. A sufficient 
number of channels have been allocated to make possible 
eventually the operation of several thousand FM broadcast- 
ing stations in the United States. FM will also permit ex- 
pansion of the non-commercial broadcast services which 
today are offered by approximately 40 stations. The sta- 
tions are supported by universities, agricultural colleges, 
polytechnic schools, vocational institutions, bible institutes, 
and churches. Part of the FM radio spectrum has been set 
aside by the Federal Communications Commission for these 
non-commercial educational broadcasting services. Un- 
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questionably these channels will be rapidly absorbed for 
educational purposes after the war. 

An energetic movement to develop FM services was in- 
stituted by the industry in the autumn of 1940 through the 
sale of FM transmitters and the introduction of FM broad- 
cast receivers. This development was greatly retarded in 
1941 by the conversion of the radio industry’s manufactur- 
ing facilities to war production. Thus, FM barely got started 
before the production of FM devices for civilian use was 
stopped. There are, however, a comparatively large num- 
ber of FM stations operating with a program service and 
they are situated in many of the principal cities of the. 
country. A large number of applications for the erection 
of FM stations has been filed with the FCC and undoubtedly 
will be put into operation as soon after the war as they can 
be built and installed. 


II. FM in Education 


The successful application of radio broadcasting in the 
field of education has been demonstrated by the several sta- 
tions now in operation. A single transmitter may be used 
for the broadcasting of supplementary aid programs to all 
the schools within a city system in the fields of science, 
music, art, social studies, foreign languages, and so forth. 

Many authorities consider radio to be a valuable tool in 
motivating learning and supplementing the work of the 
teacher. Carefully prepared programs can be of great bene- 
fit in making the students aware of the importance of study- 
ing required subjects. Radio has proved to be a useful 
medium for the transmittal of guidance information to 
students and for in-service teacher training. Radio enables 
one person, such as a prominent visitor, to speak to all the 
students in a large school system simultaneously, an accom- 
plishment which would otherwise necessitate his visiting 
each school separately. With a school broadcasting system 
continuous communication can be maintained to all the 
schools within a system at all times and therefore will be 
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of special value during emergencies and for general an- 
nouncements. Radio broadcasting has been found bene- 
ficial in the field of adult education and for providing an 
educational service to handicapped children. Statewide FM 
educational networks can be combined from the several 
city installations to provide extension service from univer- 
sities and to carry educational services to the rural regions. 

The U. S. Department of Education is keenly aware of the 
potential educational use of FM broadcasting and has been 
urging educators to give their immediate attention to the 
establishment of FM stations. 


Ill. Planning an FM Station for Schools 


Experience has shown that a successful beginning would 
include the organization of a radio committee or committees 
to study the problems involved, and to determine the pos- 
sibility of radio broadcasting as it may be applied to the 
local educational efforts. The responsibility of the commit- 
tee would include that of observing the experience of other 


school broadcasting stations as it regards organization of 
personnel, programming, in-service teacher training, and 
curriculum development. The committee or committees 
could also study local program resources as well as consider 
the available radio programs currently on the air. 

A radio workshop might well be organized to plan and 
produce radio programs for both community and school 
broadcasting. The program directors of local radio sta- 
tions have had much valuable experience in radio produc- 
tion and it is suggested that their advice and counsel be 
sought in program planning. 

Before an FM broadcast station can be installed in a 
school system a number of factors must be carefully studied. 
A determination must be made of the territory to be served. 
It is strongly recommended that a competent technical ad- 
viser be employed to make the necessary decisions regard- 
ing the equipment which will be required to served the 
desired territory, the location for the transmitter, and the 
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installation of the equipment. From these factors an esti- 
mate can be made of the overall cost of purchasing and in- 
stalling the equipment and of the subsequent operating and 
maintenance expense. 

The above decision having been made, application should 
then be made to the Federal Communications Commission 
for a Construction Permit. FCC Form No. 340 is used in 
applying for a Construction Permit and may be obtained 
from the FCC upon request. When requesting this form the 
applicant should also ask for the FCC Rules of Practice and 
Procedure and Regulations Governing Non-Commercial 
Educational Broadcasting Stations. 


A. WHAT FREQUENCY TO APPLY FOR 


At the present time the band of frequencies between 42 
megacycles and 43 megacycles is reserved for educational 
(non-profit) broadcast stations. Since all FM channels 
are 200 kilocycles wide (1,000 kilocycles=1 megacycle), five 
channeis are provided for this purpose. If the application 
is for the first educational FM station in a particular area, 
the applicant may take his choice of any of the educational 
channels. If, however, there are other stations already 
in the community, then the applicant must choose a fre- 
quency differing from those already granted. Moreover, 
the Commission specifies that adjacent channels are not to 
be used in the same area, which requires that the applica- 
tion for a new station must be at least 400 ke. different from 
that of any existing station. For example, if the applica- 
tion is in a city in which 42.1 me. and 42.5 me. are already 
in use, then the new application could be for 42.9 mc. If 
there are other stations within a few hundred miles of 
the applicant’s location, then these too must be considered 
in choosing the frequency to be applied for. The actual 
distance which must exist between two FM stations in 
order that both may operate on the same frequency will 
depend upon the effective power transmitted by each station. 
With the number of frequencies available and the distance 
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which exists between “principal cities” in most parts of the 
country, it is not expected that much difficulty will be ex- 
perienced in choosing a frequency if an application is filed 
at an early date. 


B. SELECTION AND LOCATION OF TRANSMITTER 
AND ANTENNA 


When the territory to be served is decided upon; it be- 
comes possible to determine the type of antenna to use and 
what power transmitter to employ. This is based upon the 
assumption that the strength of the signal produced at the 
farthest part of the service territory from the transmitting 
station must be sufficient to operate a receiver satisfactorily. 
In other words, we know how strong a signal we need for 
a given distance in miles—the problem is how best to 
produce it. 

A given signal can be produced by a simple antenna and 
a high-power transmitter or a more complicated antenna 
and a lower power transmitter. Thus the signal strength 
depends on the combination of the “gain” of the antenna 
and the power of the transmitter. Antennas with higher 
“gain” usually consist of several layers of elements sup- 
ported by a steel pole. In addition to the number of layers 
in the antenna, the height of the antenna above average 
ground level will affect the signal, viz., the higher the an- 
tenna, the better the signal. Hence the station with a high 
antenna will get better coverage than one with a low an- 
tenna, or conversely, will need less transmitter power or a 
smaller number of layers in the antenna itself. For ex- 
ample, a 1,000-watt transmitter with a six-layer RCA Turn- 
stile antenna has a range in flat country of about 40 miles, 
if the antenna height is 200 feet, and of about 65 miles if 
the height is 1,000 feet. Also, a 1,000-watt transmitter with 
an antenna height of 1,000 feet will have about the same 
range as a 10,000-watt transmitter with an antenna height 
of 400 feet. 


An economical and practical limit to the height or num- 
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ber of elements used in the transmitting antenna will be 
found to exist; that is, the cost of the transmitting antenna 
increases with height and complexity, and, thus, a point will 
be found where it will be less expensive to increase the power 
of the transmitter rather than the height of the antenna. An- 
other factor for consideration is that the greater the power of 
the transmitter, the greater its initial cost and that of opera- 
tion and maintenance. Information can be obtained from the 
suppliers of FM antennas and transmitters so that the pros- 
pective purchaser can judge the equipment best suited to 
his needs. It is obvious, of course, that advantage should 
be taken of the possibility of locating the transmitting an- 
tenna on a high building or high hill, because in this way 
expense can be saved in the size of the transmitter and the 
number of elements needed in the antenna. Before choos- 
ing the transmitter location additional consideration must 
be given to the availability of telephone lines, power lines 
and access by road, because whereas a high location may 
offer a large saving in the cost of equipment, it may- well be 
that such saving will be lost when the cost of installing tele- 
phone lines, power lines, water facilities, and so forth is 
taken into consideration. It will generally be found advan- 
tageous to locate the transmitter near the center of the 
service area, although where such a location is not possible 
an antenna may be provided with a directional character- 
istic so that a part of the transmitted energy is not wasted 
outside the area to be served. A substantial saving in 
operating costs can be achieved if the transmitter and studio 
can be located at the same site, for then both may be oper- 
ated and maintained by the same personnel. 


C. MONITORING EQUIPMENT 


In addition to transmitter and transmitting antenna each 
station must be equipped with monitoring equipment ap- 
proved by the FCC so that the station will be operating at 
all times within the requirements of the Commission. This 
monitoring equipment gives an indication of the percentage 
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of modulation being used and of the operating frequency of 
the transmitter. Additional items of monitoring equip- 
ment may be used for making periodical measurements of 
frequency response, distortion, and noise level. 


D. STUDIO EQUIPMENT 


Studio equipment for FM stations is similar to that used 
in standard broadcasting stations. In order to achieve the 
high fidelity advantages possible with FM broadcasting, 
studio equipment must be employed which meets high 
fidelity requirements. The general specifications for high 
fidelity equipment are that the frequency response be held 
within close limits (12 db.) over the range of from 50 to 
15,000 cycles; that the distortion introduced by the equip- 
ment be extremely low (less than 2%) over the entire audio 
range; and that the noise which is generated within the 
equipment be below that of audibility (at least 60 db. below 
the level corresponding to 100% modulation). 

The equipment required in a broadcasting studio con- 
sists of microphones, turntables for the playing of records 
and transcriptions, loudspeakers and amplifiers with associ- 
ated volume controls, volume meters and switching facili- 
ties. The latter are necessary to permit switching between 
studios, or between microphones in a particular studio, to 
the turntables or to telephone lines for broadcast from out- 
side the studios. For outside broadcasts special portable 
pickup amplifiers are available. The average educational 
studio installation will, in all probability, consist of two 
studios, one of which will be large enough to accommodate 
an orchestra or a large dramatic group. A third studio, or 
small announce booth, for the use of speakers and news 
broadcasts, may also be desirable. At least two micro- 
phones are suggested for each of the two main studios and 
one microphone will be necessary in the announce booth. 
At least two turntables shouid be used so that the record 
may be changed on one while broadcasting from the other. 
The turntables will usually be located alongside the studio 
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control operator. Recording attachments are available for 
use on broadcast turntables to permit the making of tran- 
scription records which will be found useful during re- 
hearsals and for broadcasting purposes. The studio control 
operator should also be provided with a microphone from 
which he can make certain announcements on the air and 
also talk back to his studios to give them instructions and 
cues. The control room should be equipped with a high- 
quality monitoring loudspeaker and each studio should have 
a loudspeaker for cuing purposes. Consoles (or consolettes) 
are available which contain all the amplifiers, volume con- 
trols, and switches required in a particular studio. Al- 
though these various items can be purchased separately and 
mounted and wired at the time of installation, usually it 
will be found more economical to purchase the complete 
consolette which has been factory wired and tested. 


IV. Cost of Installing an FM Broadcast Station 


An accurate general statement of costs is impossible te 
make because of the many variable factors which are influ- 
enced by the particular installation. However, an approxi- 
mate figure for planning purposes may be assumed based 
on pre-war equipment costs and past experience with regard 
to the cost of installation. 

Costs of the transmitter, antenna, and monitoring equip- 
ment may range from approximately $10,000 for the 250- 
watt station to $25,000 for the 3,000-watt station. It is 
believed that the cost of installing the equipment, erecting 
the antenna, and constructing the studios may vary from 
$8,000 to $15,000, depending upon available building space 
and other local conditions. If the transmitter is not located 
with the studio equipment, allowance should be made for 
land, building, power iines, telephone lines, etc. which may 
be required. The cost of siudio equipment, as described 
above, for the average educational station may run from 
$3,500 to $7,000, depending on the number of studios and 
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the amount of accessory equipment, such as remote pickups 
and recording devices, which are desired. 


V. Choosing the Supplier of Equipment 


Great care should be exercised in choosing the supplier 
of the equipment to be purchased. Although the purchasing 
price of the equipment is always a major factor, considera- 
tion should be given to the manufacturer’s reputation for 
good engineering, service, supplying of replacement parts, 
and assistance in engineering problems. It will be found 
advantageous to purchase from a manufacturer who is able 
to furnish a complete system, including all the radio com- 
ponents, and thereby avoid a divided responsibility for the 
performance of the station. The equipment must comply 
in every respect with the FCC rules for good engineering 
practice. It should provide reliability at low operating cost. 
It should be designed for the lowest possible cost of installa- 
tion. Consideration should be given to the ease of operation 
and maintenance and to freedom from obsolescence. In 
general, it will be found that manufacturers who have a 
national reputation for having built high-quality standard 
broadcasting equipment in the past will now be in the best 
position to supply the finest FM equipment. 


VI. Conclusion 


The bare essentials of an FM broadcast system have been 
presented above. Educators who are interested in obtain- 
ing more detailed information may do so by getting in touch 
with the U. S. Office of Education* and with suppliers of 
FM broadcasting equipment. Representatives of such sup- 
pliers will be found exceedingly helpful and cooperative in 
the initial planning stages and will furnish more accurate 
data and prices on equipment which will be made available 
after the war. It has been suggested that applications for 
FCC Construction Permits be made at the earliest possible 


*FM for Education, William Daw Bartwell, Federal Security 
Agency, U. S. Office of Education, Mise. No. 7. 





